FIRST    RUNGS

consideration has but strengthened that conviction, and if
you now care to accept me amongst you I shall do what I can
to support the I.L.P.

Between you and me there never was any dispute as to
objects. What I could not quite accept was your methods.
I have changed my opinion. Liberalism, and more
particularly local Liberal Associations, have definitely
declared against Labour, and so I must accept the facts of the
situation and candidly admit that the prophecies of the
I.L.P. relating to Liberalism have been amply justified.
The time for conciliation has gone by and those of us who
are in earnest in our professions must definitely declare
ourselves. I may say that in the event of elections, I shall
place part of my spare time at the disposal of the Party, to
do what work may seem good to you.
Yours very sincerely,

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD.

*******

MacDonald now stood on the brink of his political
career. Thanks to his Secretaryship, to some articles
for Scottish newspapers and for the Weekly Despatch,
and a little lecturing, he had assured himself a frugal
independence. In 1891 and 1892 he had won first prizes in
a short story competition in the People's Journal, with
"A Faithful Soul" and "Lovers Twain," romantic tales
of the Elgin district. He was still assiduously educating
himself. For years indeed he continued to read voraci-
ously. In his library at his death were many bound
volumes of articles extracted from the Fortnightly Review,
The Contemporary, The Nineteenth Century and other
journals. Each volume contains anything up to sixty-two
articles, and the subject and author of each is neatly
catalogued, in MacDonald's own hand, inside the front
cover. The volumes are dated, always in February or
March of their various years; the earliest I have seen
going back to February 1893. The subjects of the selected